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people. They had been coming to her for years and
no one of her children or grandchildren knew what she
had done for them. It was only at her funeral when
men and women, unknown to us of the family, wept
bitterly that I understood something of the greatness
that lay in silent work.
Hers was a peaceful death. It happened one day in
September a week after the Parsi New Year. It was
about four in the afternoon. She had been resting. She
woke up and told the nurse she wanted to have all her
children round her. She complained of being short of
breath. She was breathing heavily and her eyes were
distant and vague.
We gathered round her bed. The doctors were soon
in attendance. They gave her atropine because water
had got into the lungs. For a brief moment she seemed
to be fully aware of our presence. Her eyes looked
round the circle in which we silently stood. Then she
closed them and her breathing softened.
One of the doctors caught my father's eye and indi-
cated to him that she was passing away. Father wanted
them to try harder to revive her but it was more in
keeping with her character that she should be allowed
to pass away in the same peaceful and dignified way
in which she had always lived. Dignity had marked
every phase of her life. Her end was like that too, so
dignified. I was conscious that an era to which she
belonged was passing away with her.
It was an era in which it was an honor to be pre-
sented at a king's court and to bow and courtesy to a
royal prince; an era in which we as a nation had been
at peace and asleep, unaware of the storm raging in
other parts of the world; an era dead to reality yet one
of graceful living, of a liberalism of thought, of infinite